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The cover, by Leo Lionni, was in- 
spired by a Ravenna floor mosaic. 
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editorial office, 17 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7-1264. Subscription 
rate $7.50 a year; foreign postage $1.00 addi- 
tional. Copyright, 1955, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. 
Entered as second class matter April 11, 1955 
at New York, N. Y., under the Act oi March 3, 
1879. Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. Edi- 
tor, Lawrence A. Audrain; Co-editor, Leo 
Lionni. Contributing Editor, Frank Lieberman. 
Associate Editors, asoess Elmo Calkins, Ron- 
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TOP DRAWER 


PRINT has just received an unexpected dividend 
from the Government. To be sure, this bonus ar- 
rived in a roundabout and indirect way. Still we 
think someone in Washington should know that 
Mr. Francis R. Kelly, Jr. recipient of a Fulbright 
Grant is doing lots of homework and extra- 
curricular homework at that. 

Mr. Kelly, who studied with John Paul Jones at 
UCLA, is living in London and working on his 
Fulbright project—a paper on Contemporary 
British Printmaking. 

Our dividend and his homework—an account of 
the Tate Gallery show ‘Selections from the Col- 
lections of the Museum of Modern Art’ is, we 
think, a good example of international public rela- 
tions at work. 

In a letter to PRINT he says.... 


“,. of the two hundred and thirty-one pieces on 
view nearly half are prints. It is the feeling of many 
Milbank visitors that these examples of contempo- 
rary American prints make the most positive and 
impressive showing of the entire group. William S. 
Lieberman, Curator of Prints for the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, is responsible for the selec- 
tion of the prints. Dividing them into two groups, 
he has used the work of six printmaker-painters 
active during the first quarter of the century as a 
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background to the wide variety of work executed 
by fine art printmakers in the last fifteen years. 
In the first group are Lyonel Feininger, Edward 
Hopper, John Marin, Maurice Prendergast and Max 
Weber, all of whom are also represented in the 
painting salons. Their overtures to modern Ameri- 
can Printmaking include Hopper’s and Marin’s 
etchings, the woodcuts of Feininger and Weber 
and monotypes by Impressionist Prendergast. 

The second half of the exhibition shows the 
Londoner some fascinating features of our print- 
making development. The Renaissance of graphic 
arts experienced by America during the past twenty 
years has produced phenomenal results, as wit- 
nessed by this survey. The efforts displayed are the 
work of artists interested primarily in printmaking 
as a fine art medium. They have answered the chal- 
lenge offered by this complex medium and have ex- 
plored the variations possible to endless advantage. 

There is an exciting tone to the show, one of 
experiment and innovation, yet with a fresh ma- 
turity about it. It is relevant that over half of the 
exhibiting printmakers are thirty years of age or 
younger. The overall effect, then, is dynamic, bold 
and vigorous. 

The American graphic artist has followed many 
investigations of technique within the reaches of his 
medium with undeniable success. The effect of 
these combined styles and processes on the British 
public has been startling. A color intaglio by Lee 
Chesney and Black and White by Andre Racy have 
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Young Miss Maass 
bet her life 


VEN at 6:00 A.M., it is warm in Havana. 
E But young Miss Clara Louise Maass felt 
chilly. Her head ached. Worse, she knew 
nothing would help. 

The illness starts like any other febrile 
attack. But soon the face is flushed. There is 
high fever. After two or three days, the 
pulse becomes feeble, the skin cold and of 
a lemon-yellow tint. Chances of recovery 
hardly approximate 50%. 

In seven pain-wracked days, yellow fever 
killed Clara Louise. And it was her own 
doing. 

At Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, in 1901, 
volunteers were needed for the famous U.S. 
Army yellow fever experiments. 

And she, who had fearlessly nursed the 
worst fever cases, thought undergoing the 
disease herself would make her a better 
nurse. She asked to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito. “I tried to dissuade her,” said the 
medical director. “But she insisted.” 

So, in what would soon be America’s vic- 
torious battle against yellow fever, Clara 
Louise Maass bravely died as she had lived 
—for others. 

Yet the steel of her quiet, devoted courage 
still gleams in the strength of today’s Ameri- 
cans. For it is still American courage and 
character that make our country secure — 
and that actually back our nation’s Savings 
Bonds. 

That’s why U.S. Savings Bonds are among 
the world’s finest investments. That’s why 
you're wise to buy them regularly, and hold 
on to them. Start today! 


US. Savings Bonds 
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and the years that followed, we have 
made progress in our techniques through 
close co-operation among our people. 
Short cuts in our work methods are 

being developed consistently. We might 
add that we employ industrial engineering 
methods in all our operations through 
time studies. By placing material in 
strategic positions in our composing 
room, we have eliminated unnecessary 
walking, thereby reducing operating costs. 
In our pressroom method of operation 
many hours are being saved. With a 
simple straight-edge register bar, prac- 
tically all shifting of material when on 
press, in chase or patent base for single 
or process work, has been eliminated by 
over 95%. The years progressed and 

so did we. Next issue—some comment 
about our lithographic operations. 


Call any company listed below for 
complete delivery of your requirements, 
day or night. 
THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. * Printers 
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proved of extreme interest. Combined process 
technique is in an embryonic stage here, hence the 
timely arrival of this show. 

The silk screen process, invented in the United 
States, has been used very little here, except for 
commercial work. Thus, the serigraphs of Robert 
Gwathmey, Ben Shahn and Sylvia Wald were 
scrutinized. The woodcuts, particularly those in 
color, received their share of attention. The works 
of Leonard Baskin, Antonio Frasconi (PRINT 9:6) 
and Seong Moy (PRINT 9:1) in this style appeared 
vigorous and dramatic to the visitor. 

Among pure etchers and engravers the examples 
spoke well for American graphic art. The engravings 
of Armin Landeck, Rudy Pozzatti and Walter 
Rogalski, and the etchings of Arthur Levine and 
Paul Hultberg have been viewed with a respectful 
eye. 
Throughout the show made up of so many 
divers types of prints, two overall features were 
outstanding to the Britisher, the size, larger than 
they are used to, and the use of color, bold and usu- 
ally carefully built up. The work is as varied as the 
artists who created it; the show tells a spectacular 
story of their combined recent history in American 
graphic arts. 

A notable comment from this side of the 
Atlantic appeared in the review printed in the 
LONDON TIMES, which speaks of the Print Room of 
the Tate show as illustrating “the technical bril- 
liance and inventiveness which has revitalized the 
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various engraving and other reproductive processes 
which in England have fallen into timidity, dullness 
or comparative misuse.” 


In mid-March we were called to a luncheon 
party by C. M. Kroon of the Amsterdam Type- 
founders. A certain amount of mystery surrounded 
the invitation. But it did not take long to find out 
that Amsterdam was ready to announce that 
Walter McKay’s new typeface, Columbia, had at 
last been completed. 

We know Walter McKay as a quiet but none- 
theless provocative conversationalist and letter 
writer. Sitting next to him at one of the Typophiles 
lunches is always good for a discussion, invariably 
learned, at least on his part, on any one of dozens of 
subjects. He has also taken us to task at various 
times for editorial lapses that only the eye of a 
discerning expert would catch. 

Anthony Van Der Tuuk who had just flown in 
from Holland introduced both the typeface and 
its designer by saying “More than eight years ago 
—to be exact, in November 1947—I was approached 
during a typophile luncheon by someone apparently 
rather suffering from ‘“Typophilitis,, who re- 
quested whether he might show me some designs. 
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We made an appointment for a meeting and when 
he displayed what he had to show, I was impressed. 
As I looked longer I began to see real merits. The 
face was not quite as individual as most so-called 
artistic faces try to be but it did seem to fill a gap 
between the existing range of type designs. 

“Now after seven years of cooperation with him 
and I might as well reveal that it was not always a 
smooth one, I can tell you that he possesses a keen 
sense of tradition; he is a painstaking man; with a 
great love for perfect detail; from practical ex- 
perience he knows exactly the demands of graphic 
art. 

“Every single character and sign of Columbia 
has been carefully considered, the final aim being 
one of perfect simplicty and naturalness. In fact, 
the layman will hardly be able to tell what makes 
this new typeface different—it looks all so much as 
it should. Even the expert will find it difficult to 
point out where the little niceties are that make 
Columbia so much better and more useful.” 

An unusual type book showing the new type 
family and its printing qualities by letterpress, 
offset, and gravure has been especially designed by 
Mart Kempers in Holland. The book demonstrates 
the complete family. It consists of Roman, Italic, 
Bold Roman, and Bold Italic with the Romans up 
to 60 and 72 point. There are small capitals, 
Swash Caps to the Italic and some Kerned capitals 
for better fitting to the Roman. The Intertype 
Corporation is cutting the Roman, Italic, and Bold 
Roman in sizes 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 point. 


As this issue of the magazine was going to press the 
tragic news of Walter McKay’s death was announced. 
Mr. A. G. E. van der Tuuk, President of Amsterdam 
Continental had this to say of his friend: 


“T was profoundly shocked when I heard from 
Mr. George McKay about the sudden passing away 
of his brother, Walter, especially since I had spent 
last Saturday night in a most happy manner with 
Walter and Beulah McKay. 

“During the eight years of our very close co- 
operation on the Columbia type design, I have come 
to admire Walter McKay a great deal. Our many 
conversations have covered such diverse subjects as 
politics, philosophy, religion, and art. Walter was 
not only a faithful artist with a craving for real per- 
fection, but also a man of great erudition, with pro- 
found and sincere convictions. 

“He was generous and kind of heart, modest, 
and very proud of being an American. I considered 
him a good and wonderful friend, and I feel that to 
all who knew him well, his passing must come as a 
shocking loss. 

“IT am particularly sorry for his wife, Beulah. 
A wonderful marriage was thus broken off abruptly. 
She deserves all our deep sympathy.” 
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now available 
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FORTUNE 


now for the first time, FORTUNE is available in the 
complete size range. 
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extrabold | 14 point to 60 point 


See your nearest Bauer Type distributor for full information 
and specimen sheets or write direct on your letterhead to: 
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It seems only a few weeks ago that we were 
checking the galleys on the 1955 International De- 
sign Council story (PRINT 9:5) and now along comes 
the announcement of the 1956 meeting. 

Bob Middleton and Will Burtin with the help of 
their committees have come up with a provocative 
theme or title—‘‘Ideas on the Future of Man and 
Design.”” The conference will be held in Aspen, 
Colorado from June 28rd to July 1st and this year 
the meetings will be broken into three cycles, each 


lasting two days with a day of rest between each 
cycle. 

With speakers from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Japan, and of course, the United 
States some truly international “give and take” on 
“ideas” should evolve. 

The full and detailed program will be available 
in late April and may be obtained by writing to the 
International Design Council, 220 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL 


Unpredictable, art can blossom from Arcadian 
leisures or wounds of war, in sunny gardens 
or stinking jails. 

The new art came to Italy in 1909 when 
the Futurists launched their manifesto against 
the sleepy provincial sentimentalism of the 
times. The rebellion was both aesthetic and 
political. In 1914 the Futurists became the 
noisy sponsors of anti-German, anti-Austrian 
interventionism and later they marched with 
Mussolini in the first Fascist riots. 

Futurism’s boisterous enthusiasm for ‘‘the 
beautiful ideas that kill” and its vehement 
rejection of all tradition were soon to be 
suffocated by the heavy rhetoric of the new 
orthodoxy. 

Ironically, it was during the dark, cruel 
years of Fascism that the Italian artist was to 
rediscover his sense of human values. Disillu- 
sioned and isolated from his European col- 
leagues, he began to re-examine his art and 
his environment, while from beyond the 
armed borders he heard echoes of new artistic 
idioms and new ideologies. Modern art began 
to lead the double life of the political under- 
ground. A false front of collaboration with the 
official press and propaganda made it possible 
for Italian artists to exhibit, to write—to 
develop. Internationalist ideals could be read 
between the lines of Persico’s articles in 
Casabella, and in the seemingly obtruse 
phraseology of art criticism in the news- 
papers. Under the deceivingly innocent cloak 
of bohemian nonconformism, political re- 
bellion spread unnoticed. Italy’s artistic 


_ renaissance matured in this climate of moral 


involvement, and when the struggle for libera- 
tion came, her artists were ready to give 
heroically of their courage and their blood. 

To believe that the liberation exploded 
Italy into a sudden fireworks of creativity 
does grave injustice to the many painters, 
critics, architects, sculptors, poets, writers, 
designers who nursed their art and their 
integrity through the difficult years of isola- 
tion and who suffered anguish, jail, and 
death to keep the flame of freedom (and hence 
of art) alive. 

If in the new climate of political liberty, 
and with its conscience clear, Italian art is 
again free to express its more superficial (and 
more easily successful) qualities of inventive- 
ness, playfulness and elegance, it is only 
because it was able to rediscover, in the agon- 
izing torments of Italy’s recent political 
history, the solid, generous roots of its 
humanist tradition. L. 
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EDOARDO PERSICO 


Edoardo Persico was born in Naples 
in 1900. He died in Milan the night 
of January 10th, 1936. He was a 
critic, editor, architect and graphic 
designer of extraordinary insight and 
influence. But, above all, he was a 
man of profound moral motivation. 

During the bewildering crises of 
the early years of Fascism he rallied 
around him the young artists, poets, 
and architects of Turin and Milan. 
He was, in a sense, our Apollinaire. 

Shortly after our friend’s death 
we published a small book of ap- 
praisals and recollections so that his 
young children might someday know 
what their father had meant to us. 
In it, Lionello Venturi wrote of him: 
“His light brightened our faith in 
the ideal values of Man. Death will 
not extinguish it. It will shine as 
long as one of us retains its burning 
in his soul.” 

We dedicate this Italian issue of 
PRINT to the memory of Edoardo 
Persico, who is still with us, smiling 
on the good things we do, frowning 
on our shortcomings, always urging 
us to look deep and uncompromis- 
ingly for the purity that must be 
within us. L. 
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For Persico, architecture was the measure of the 
conscience of man, the measure of his sense of 
historical responsibility. 

The small Parker store (1934), the display at the 
Mostra dell’ Aeronautica Italiana (1934) and above 
all the Salone d’Onore of the Sixth Milan Triennale 
bear testimony to Persico’s originality and to the 
exacting demands of his taste. 


In 1929 P. M. Bardi (who is now the director of 
San Paulo’s Museum of Art) asked Persico to edit 
Belvedere, a bi-monthly on art published by Bardi’s 
gallery in Milan. Persico gave it its typography and 
layout. 


Casabella, edited by Pagano and Persico, was 
probably the most important architectural publica- 
tion of the thirties. Uncompromising in his fight 
for the international style of modern architecture 
and indirectly against Fascist chauvinism, Persico 
made Casabella the platform for his polemics and 
for his style. 
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Arte Romana was edited and designed by Persico— 
published by Domus. The expert cropping of the 
photographs, the tight rhythm of the pictorial se- 
quence, the clean typography, and the forceful man- 
ner in which the book states the humanistic charac- 
ter of Roman art, are characteristic of Persico’s ap- 
proach to editing and layout. 


CASABELLA 


RIVISTA MENSILE DI ARCHITETTURA E DI TECNICA 
OIRETTA DA GIUSEPPE PAGANO FDOARDO PERSICO 
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A wall stands on the edge of the industrial slums 
of the island of Murano. It faces the grey flat water 
of the Venetian lagoon. One can see it from the 
vaporetto that floats zigzagging from mooring to 
mooring to the Byzantine miracles of Torcello. 

The tough glass blowers of Murano know the 
words that lie buried in its plaster. They remember 
the professionally lettered slogans of the Fascist 
ventennio—the ineffectual threats and the pomp- 
ous boasts of imperial destinies. They remember 
too the wild, joyful words of freedom, the 
frenzies of the first elections and the Fronte Popo- 
lare. Layer upon layer, the wall has carried the 
conflicting symbols of their generation. 

Today the wall is silent. The last passionate 
words were obliterated by meaningless scrawls that 
inevitably bring to mind the extreme outposts of 
our painting vanguard. They have the same childish 
fury of gesture and the same incomplete, ambiguous 
beauty. The wall is a visual parable on the theme of 
Man’s fascination with his newly discovered ability 
to say nothing. 


Photos Leo Lionni 
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When the Casa Editrice Einaudi began its 
activities, toward the end of 1934, the task that 
the directors set themselves was to find a character 
for their books which would serve not only to 
individualize them in the Italian market but also, 
functionally and aesthetically, suit the particular 
emphasis and cultural objectives at which the 
enterprise aimed. 

Culturally, the new publishing firm had clear 
intentions: to make a contribution which, though 
following the strictest scientific line, would not shy 
away from actively engaging in contemporary 
affairs, and thus promote an enlightened con- 
science of the present. 

Essays, historical and other aspects of wider 
philosophical, literary or ethical interest, were the 
first volumes upon which the firm concentrated its 
efforts. The production of these essays determined 
the criterion and graphic preferences that were to 
remain at the foundation of everything Einaudi 
later issued. 

In the difficult and depressed state of Italian pub- 
lishing at that time, the task of setting up these 
standards was not a simple one. It is true that some 
publishers had endeavored to solve the problems of 
producing a modern book, and a few of these had 
achieved decorous and worthy results. One could 
admire the severe neatness of the books put out by 
Laterza, publisher of Benedetto Croce’s works, and 
also the good taste of the volumes issued by 
Mondadori in his “‘Medusa”’ series, and the editions 
of Valentino Bompiani, the latter two, examples of 
the best yet achieved so far as large printings were 
concerned. But limitations were evident even with 
these publishers since they were concerned with 
narrative literature and miscellaneous publications 
and was not bound to a definite cultural purpose. 
The efforts of a few smaller publishers, Frassinelli of 
Turin and Parenti of Florence, for example, were 
also worthy of attention. Their books, which showed 
a certain measure of grace and distinction, were, 
however, limited editions catering mostly to con- 
noisseurs and the literary vanguard. 

After examining what was best in the field, the basic 
problem appeared to be more clearly defined: to 
produce books in a format both sober and graceful 
at the same time, lively enough for the modern 
taste yet dignified, neither showy nor indulging in 
excessive refinement. 

Thus, after research and trial, the model volume 
of the Saggi was brought out. The book was in 
octavo, with neat, wide-margined pages upon 
which the text, set in Bodoni Book, appears sober 
and restful; the frontispiece was imprinted in two 
colors, following a noble tradition. Chapter headings 
and initial letters were set in Normanda. 

Printed on mould-made paper, soft-bound, with 
Fabriano covers, printed in two colors, this volume 
was modestly priced for a book of scientific char- 
acter. 

Each culture has, and must have, its classics. They 
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represent its ideal premises and its active traditions. 
Thus, Einaudi was soon faced with the problem of 
publishing its own series of classics. Here, also, the 
situation in Italy was not of the brightest. Side by 
side with routine production were editions whose 
presentation seemed to agree with the old idea that 
the classics are books nobody reads. 

Einaudi started with the novel, and it was a rather 
unconventional debut. Instead of the traditional 
classics, the publisher issued a series of European 
masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, later adding 
the outstanding American writers of the past 
century. These volumes, the series Narratori Strani- 
eri Tradotti, had an almost severe appearance. 
They were set in Garamond, with covers in blue 
Fabriano, soft-bound and with uncut pages. The 
sole concession was to be found in the jackets, 
these were among the first to appear in Italy and 
were mostly designed by the Turinese painter, 
Menzio. 

Then came the volumes of the Classici Italiani 
Annotati and the first titles of the series J Poeti. 
These were prepared with typographic meticulous- 
ness, slightly classic in feeling but extremely clear 
and precise, without any deckle edging. J Poeti was 
printed in Estienne, with the usual octavo format of 
other Einaudi books. 

Another series of volumes was soon added, the 
Narratori Contemporanei, with demure gray covers 
on which the type was printed in sepia. The format 
was slightly narrow in width and for these, Menzio 
and other painters prepared attractive jackets. 
Finally, during the war period, a little series of 
classics came off the presses, aimed at putting back 
in circulation famous works which were more or 
less forgotten or rare. This series was called Uni- 
versale and its volumes were like livres de chevet, 
modest but with the charm of vieux bouquins. 
After the Liberation, the climate of rebirth that 
affected Italian culture also influenced the graphic 
aspects of Einaudi’s production. What had been 
achieved up to then was no longer satisfying. There 
was an almost feverish desire to know and experi- 
ment with everything that the graphic arts had 
done all over the world during the previous twenty 
years. 

Some of the very first post-war publications of 
Einaudi were inspired by suggestions encountered 
during this bringing-up-to-date process. The heavy 
and fiery make-up of the newspaper J1 Politecnico, 
with its violent play of black and red, and the 
whole series of books, Politecnico Biblioteca and 
Problemi Contemporanei, their covers often in 
photomontage, their “bastone”’ type of print, their 
format a cross between album and plaquette, and 
their frontispieces no longer symmetrical but com- 
posed upon free schemes—all this was the result of 
the close collaboration established in that period 
between Einaudi’s staff and the world of graphic 
artists—with Max Huber and Albe Steiner being of 
particular assistance. 

Through these graphic experiences, the staff of 
Einaudi was also made aware of the necessity to 
create a closer intrinsic connection between text 
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and illustration. A group of painters, among the 
most active and interesting of the period, was called 
upon to help in the task; these included Levi, 
Guttuso, Tassinari, Morlotti, Ajmone and others. 
The artists contributed a number of covers in 
whose rigid but simplified scheme of graphic 
montage, the sensitive and “figurative” forms of 
painting and design reappeared. 

This experiment had an even more important re- 
sult, for it led to the conviction that a clear and 
modern functionalism would be achieved not so 
much by the more impressive means of graphic 
technique but rather by an intimate balance among 
all the elements of a book. As a consequence, books 
already firmly established, like the Saggi, were 
subtly altered, their pages given a more rigid neat- 
ness, and greater emphasis placed on the inside and 
lower margins, with the choice of type limited al- 
most exclusively to Granjon. 

In this process of absorbing and clarifying these 
various experiences, and attaining an organic 
working technique, Oreste Molina made a consider- 
able contribution as head of the production depart- 
ment, a position he still holds. 

However, although the illustrations contributed by 
the painters were well suited to the texts of con- 
temporary authors, they proved inadequate, or at 
least not faithful to, the work of earlier writers. 
Therefore, Giulio Einaudi and his staff decided that 
for each book the illustrations should be found 
among the paintings of its own time. This decision 
found its best application in the new series of world 
masterpieces which began to be published in 1948 
under the direction of the writer Elio Vittorini. 
The Thousand and One Nights was illustrated with 
Persian miniatures; the Decameron with Italian 
paintings of the 14th century; the Orlando Furioso 
with paintings of the 15th century Ferrara school, 
Rabelais with Bosch, and Marco Polo with French 
miniatures of the 14th century. 

Typographically, nothing was spared to give these 
volumes the elegance of antiquity. Every detail of 
these volumes is resolved with loving care and 
constant historical and phylological accuracy— 
from the slipcase which re-echoes the colored 
illustrations to be found inside, to the spine whose 
design repeats the ornamental motifs of the paint- 
ings, down to the cover in ivory cloth (in some 
volumes the covers were made of silk after a design 
of the artist Ajmone). 

In starting this collection, Einaudi wished to create 
a form of art-book which would represent a revival 
of the best graphic tradition of Italy and would also 
be an answer to the demands of modern taste. 
Furthermore, he wished to bring forth a true and 
elegant association between text and illustration; 
and even if the effort was not wholly successful, 
still the results achieved are not common in the 
Italian publishing field. This criterion of historical 
and artistic association between the text and its 
illustration was very soon applied to several other 
segments of Einaudi’s book production. Jackets and 
covers are designed with paintings of famous artists 
of every period and country; generally, the painting, 
or more often a detail of it, is inserted in an ex- 


Not marble, nor the pilded monuments Che tu possegga let, non tutto 

Of Princes shall powerful rhyme, 

Buk you shail shane more bright im these contents Ja che 

Than unseept stone, bermear'd with siuttish time 

When waste/ull war shail statues overturn 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars hs sword, nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory 

Shall you pace forth, your prasse shall still find room, 

Even im the eyes of all posterity Yun Va ed ambedue vi perdo, 

That wear this world oul to the ending doom E ambedue per amor mio mi umponete questa croce 
So tlt the judgment that yoursel/ arise, Ma ecco La giota, mio amico jo siamo una sola 
You live tm thes, amd dweld um lovers’ eves 

Dolce lusinga, ella dunque non ama ¢ he me 
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tremely simple graphic montage which does not 
disturb the full evidence of the image but makes it, 
instead, both an element of visual attraction and a 
pertinent suggestion as to the intrinsic character of 
the book. 

In other respects the experiences of the immediate 
post-war period were beginning to bear fruit. After 
the changes in the Saggi, other series were revised, 
including the Universale and collections of classic 
and modern narrative works. Special study was 
devoted to the problems of bindings and covers. 
While the series of books of greater importance fol- 
low traditional forms, shifting between a soft and a 
hard cloth binding (some volumes are published in 
both), an original solution was worked out for those 
that call for easier handling, particularly for J 
Coralli, Supercoralli and the small volumes of the 
Universale. This solution is a compromise between 
the soft or brochure and the classic binding. The 
covers are made of two light Murillo type card- 
boards, the unbleached calico of the spine inserted 
directly between them. Besides the nonchalant 
elegance that this confers on the volume, it also 
allows for the printing of the titles and colored 
illustration on the front cover, thus combining the 
functions of cover and jacket. 

The advantages of this solid graphic layout have 
also benefitted the new popular series Piccola 
Biblioteca Scientifico-letteraria. Though intended as 
a low-priced book, it has an over-all dignity in its 
pocketbook format. Starting with its Albe Steiner 
cover, it is a little masterpiece of functionalism and 
clarity. 

For the Gettoni, dedicated to new writers and their 
first books, and therefore a typical experimental 
series, Einaudi has chosen a very sober design. The 
frontispiece recalls the bare simplicity of a technical 
manual; the pages are neat and flowing; the cover 
is a folded light Murillo cardboard upon which the 
titles are set in heavy “‘bastone.” 

From 1950 on, the use of illustration has been given 
more and more importance and has no longer been 
limited to the rich editions of the Millenni but has 
been extended, in black and color, to all those 
books whose content demands or profits, by such 
integration. 

The complex task of producing these books, al- 
though it entails the collaboration of the whole 
staff of Casa Editrice Einaudi, owes a great part of 
its success to the initiative and care of specialists, 
and in particular to Giulio Bollati and Enzo 
Federici, both ranking among the best modern 
illustrators in Italy. Jackets for books launched in 
large editions are often commissioned by Einaudi 
to the graphic artist Bruno Munari, of Milan. 

The general tendency that has developed in Italy 
and in every other country in recent years to enrich 
and “visualize” books and make them more and 
more attractive has not caught Einaudi unprepared. 
Yet it must be recognized that Einaudi, in spite of 
its definitely industrial production, makes every 
effort to avoid the banalities—the easy effects—to 
which this modern tendency might lead. 
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Within the narrow limits of his 
unspectacular, humble imagery lies 
the silent world of Giorgio Morandi. 
Here dead vases, nameless boxes, and 
emptied bottles shyly huddle together 
on their dusty stages. Characters in 
search of a painter, they appear 
transfigured by the magic of timeless- 
ness and unreality, and eagerly reveal 
hidden dignities and unexpected 
beauty. The measured stillness of the 
ochre streets of Bologna lies softly 
on their shoulders. In the muted 
tonalities of the paint they seem to 
find their private light: the cool light 
that clings to the plaster of cloister 
walls long after the sun has set. 

The small still-lifes present them- 
selves to the eye and to the mind with 
quiet, but uncompromising authority. 
They seem to know what they are 
and what they want. Like ancient 
masterpieces that have resisted the 
sieve of history, they hang static and 
clear in one’s memory. 

To Italian painters Morandi repre- 
sents a moral point of reference. His 
constant search for the leanest state- 
ment, his obsessive exploitation of a 
few humble props, his refusal to be 
tempted by the easy opulence of the 
art of our time, his meticulous ob- 
servances of the rules of the game 
(without ever falling into academic 
traps) make him a painter’s painter. 
It is not surprising that Morandi 
would bring these attitudes, this 
respect, for the economics of his craft 
to his activity as an engraver. His 
lines weave the familiar silent space 
where his lonely objects stand. They 
are sharp and decisive. There is no 
romantic self-indulgence or easy 
showmanship. And above all, no at- 
tempt at translation. Unlike Rou- 
ault’s etchings, which seem to aspire 
to the condition of painting, Moran- 
di’s prints find fulfillment within the 
limitations as well as within the 
possibilities of their medium. Their 
beauty derives from a sense of com- 
pleted coherence, of promises kept. 
Art cannot ask for more. 
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CARUSO IN SICILY 


Sicilia is a magazine published by the Sicilian 
Tourist Office. The quality of its articles, of its 
art, and of its layout make it one of the liveliest 
and handsomest publications we know. Full of the 
humor and the fantasy that are so typically Italian, 
it keeps the visual flights of fancy successfully 
within the traditional limits of magazine makeup. 

Sicilia owes its format and much of its art to 
the remarkable talents of 28-year old Bruno 
Caruso, who has been making a name for himself 
with his strange drawings of endless stacks of 
lumber, cages, or benches animated by the single, 
lonely figure of a man. 

Commenting profusely and enthusiastically on 
Caruso’s first London exhibition, Robert Melville, 
in his appraisal in the Architectural Review, writes: 
“One finally accepts this shiftless, but unsubmissive, 
creature, for it is through his presence that the artist 
declares his suspicion of the humorlessness of an 
obsession, and preserves his scepticism amidst the 
wonders and mysteries of repetition and the gran- 
deur of a hundred thousand planks.’ More con- 
vincing proof of the artist’s humor is his graphic 
work. His layouts, lettering and pacing, indicate a 
joyful sense of visual counterpointing. They give 
Sicilia its peculiar vitality. 

Caruso has lived in Palermo all his life. Ap- 
parently he feels unhampered by the limitations of 
insular provincialism and by his remoteness from 
the sophisticated centers of experimentation. Those 
who believe that cosmopolitan promiscuity is a 
necessary condition for editorial creativity should 
give Sicilia a good long look. 
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Domus of Milan is not the world’s most authoritative journal of 
architecture and the decorative arts, but it is certainly the most 
influential. An exciting hodge-page of serious art and architecture, 
interiors, furniture, ceramics, and other asides, it presents the trivial 
and the magnificent with equal aplomb, beautifully reproduced with 
quite a bit of color. Though its circulation is small by American stand- 
ards, its world-wide distribution (about 4,000 every month to the 
United States) helps make it the best salesman that the tremendously 
competitive architects and art industries of Northern Italy ever had. 
Its showmanlike press-agentry has helped make such Milan enter- 
prises as the Triennale Exhibition of Architecture and Industrial 
Arts among the most important international events of their kind. 
As one might expect from its personal, enthusiastic style, it is the 
reflection. of one man--Gio Ponti—a versatile, hugely diligent, 
likable architect-designer, now 63, who has edited it in his spare 
time since its founding in 1928, except for a three-year postwar 
hiatus. Since publishing costs are relatively as high in Italy as in the 
United States, a lavishly illustrated magazine like Domus could not 
exist if there were not a second man in the picture -a publisher will- 
ing and able to pay the bills. That man is Gianni Mazzocchi, dottore 
of literature and president of Editoriale Domus, a humming publish- 
ing autonomy with its own presses and engraving plants. Mazzocchi’s 
chief moneymakers are books and the lively illustrated weekly paper, 
Il Mondo. Domus, with its siblings Casabella and Stile Industria, 
constitute his claim to publishing as a gentlemanly diversion rather 
than a crass business. Perhaps this jealous, typically Italian pride 
and amateur spirit is what enables the tiny staff--Ponti’s deceptively 
feminine married daughter and a small, blond dynamo named 
Enrichetta Ritter to astonish and bedazzle the audience month 
after month. 
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Mazzocchi’s loosely-reined editors at- 
tend no publisher’s conferences, send 
him no inter-office memos, would no 
sooner submit their decisions to re- 
view by a non-architect than a 
physician editing a medical journal to 
a layman. They rarely visit their 
headquarters in the gleaming Edi- 
toriale Domus building at 15, Monte 
di Pieta. 

Most stand-offish of the trio is the 
editor of Casabella, the address of 
which is officially listed as Via dei 
Chiostri 2. Architectural pilgrims to 
Milan know that this is the remodeled 
cloister occupied by the renowned 
architectural firm called BBPR. The 
R is Casabella’s editor Ernesto N. 
Rogers. Assistant editor is Julia Ban- 
fi, widow of the firm’s first B, lost in 
a German concentration camp a dec- 
ade ago. The two other surviving 
partners, who like Rogers teach and 
travel a great deal, contribute occa- 
sionally. For example partner Enrico 
Peressutti usually brings photographs 
from the United States and Mexico 
after his annual Fall trip to give a 
course at Princeton. 

Domus’s Ponti is well-traveled too, 
and publishes material from abroad, 
but essentially Domus concentrates 
on Milan. And though Ponti, grand 
old man of the North Italian archi- 
tects, has recently designed a revolu- 
tionary skyscraper, the breadth of his 
range of enthusiasms overshadows his 
architectural reputation and _ has 
made him as much a patron saint of 
Milan’s artist-craftsmen as an archi- 
tectural journalist. Moreover, his 
critics complain that though his 
selections look fine in Domus they 
aren’t always worthy in reality of the 
space he gives them. 

Casabella’s Rogers is a _ world- 
viewer rather than a reporter of the 
local scene; he adheres strictly to 
architecture, and is known for the 
conscientiousness of his selections. 

In part, Rogers’ purism is an act 
of faith, a fulfillment of the policies of 
Casabella’s first editor, Pagano. When 
Pagano lost his life as a German 
hostage during the war, Casabella’s 
publication was suspended, not to be 
resumed until 1954. 

The original was a slim magazine, 
meticulously professional, admired 
for its editor’s uncompromising 
standards. In its rationalist philoso- 
phy, in quality of writing, and level 
of architectural presentation the 
new Casabella holds aloft Pagano’s 
torch. Rogers has added an explana- 
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tory addendum to its name—Con- 
tinuita—not an empty boast. How- 
ever, the second Casabella is plumper 
than its ancestor and has a new 
squarish format—an art director’s 
dream. (Domus and Stile Industria, 
each 9%" x 1334” are not bad 
either, large and slightly wider in 
proportion than comparative Ameri- 
can magazines.) Rogers’ editorials— 
long, serious, learned, and glittering, 
are the main attraction, but many 
other Italian architects, as well as 
foreign critics of international repute, 
make their appearance. Casabella is 


published six times per year 

Stile Industria’s first issue ap- 
peared in June of 1954, and it still 
appears irregularly. However, since 
Northern Italy’s machine industries 
are extremely active, it may yet 
prosper—especially since Italian in- 
dustrialists, following the example of 
the Olivetti family, are sold on the 
idea that an enlightened patronage of 
design is good policy both for sales 
and as proof of humanistic benevo- 
lence. The latter is no slight consider- 
ation in a country where Communism 
is dangerously popular. 


Logically, therefore, Stile Indus- 
tria does not resort to the frantic and 
somewhat degrading appeal to the 
businessman’s pocketbook-conscious- 
ness that characterizes the editorial 
tone of its American counterparts. It 
does not constantly shriek that good 
design is good business, but, assuming 
that, straightaway gets to the job of 
analyzing good design on both esthe- 
tic and functional terms— in industri- 
ally produced products, packaging, 
and graphics. Although the editor, 
Architect Roberto Rosselli, was for- 
merly a contributor to Domus, he is 
developing an editorial style of his 
own—valid, unpretentious, imagina- 
tive, and rendered convincing by a 
calmly handsome presentation of 
beautiful objects. 

Publisher Mazzocchi knows when 
to spend money for paper, engraving, 
color, printing, writing, photography, 
and art work, but he wastes nothing. 
The Quaderni di Domus, a series of 
paper-backed books of photographs 
on categorized subjects—e.g. on 
chairs, tables, fireplaces, etc.—are 
produced with used Domus engrav- 
ings. Offered for a low price in small 
format, they are enormously popular 
as handy references for designers in 
search of an idea or specific piece of 
furniture. 
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Calendar art, polluted by decades of cheesecake, clinches and autumn 
foliage, is traditionally frowned upon by respectable advertisers, sophisti- 
cated art directors, and civilized apartment dwellers. 


Five years ago, Olivetti, the largest European manufacturer of business 
machines and probably the most unorthodox advertiser in the world, 
cast petty prejudices aside and set out to produce a series of calendars 
that have the beauty and dignity of the finest art books. Distributed 
to Olivetti dealers, friends, and customers, these handsome calendars find 
deservedly prominent spots on living room walls and executive offices. 


As the unfailing values of great art tiptoe into the competitive bustle 
of shops and offices, Olivetti gives modest but tangible form to a 
spreading belief that art and business can be brought into the circle 
of a common light. 


PRINT brings its readers a complete catalogue of the pages of Olivetti’s 
calendars with the twofold purpose of documenting a publishing feat 
of great artistic integrity and of recording in this Italian issue some 
of the highest moments in Italian art. 


The subjects and illustrations on the calendars reproduced have been chosen and arranged 


by G. Pintori and printed by the Olivetti factory press at Ivrea. 
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Many of the items on the following 
pages deserve. a comprehensive arti- 
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all. This briefitour of Italian Graph- 
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STUDIO BOGGERI 


Boggeri, by disclaiming to be a designer, poses 
afresh the question: “What is the designer?’ 
Paradoxically, he answers it with the production 
of his studio: the folders, the posters, the trade- 
marks, the publications that bear the artists’ 
signatures together with his own. From his original 
profession of music, Boggeri must have learned the 
importance of orchestration and conducting, for 
without being a designer in the strict technical 
sense of the word he has produced some of the finest 
graphic art in Italy. His ability to interpret func- 
tional needs, to translate them into visual terms for 
his artists, and to draw from his craftsmen their 
finest efforts, is somewhat unique for a man “‘who 
can’t draw a straight line.” Is he artist, art director, 
editor, or designer? It seems unimportant when one 
considers to what extent he has pioneered in con- 
temporary graphics in Italy. 

Boggeri, who likes to work with young designers, 
laments the fact that Italy has no good schools for 
the graphic arts. He has had to look beyond the 
Alps for seriously trained talents. Why Italy does 
not have good design schools has puzzled us too. 
We continuously receive inquiries from students 
and practising designers, anxious to study a year 
in Italy with some of the men,—Boggeri, Carboni, 
Pintori, Munari, and others—whose work has 
stirred so much excitement among our own artists. 
We can only vaguely and apologetically refer them 
to Italy’s massive art heritage, visible in the re- 
motest corner of the peninsula, to the impressive 
evidence of artistic continuity, to the mood of the 
land and the character of the people, to the human 
scale of its architecture, to the human content of 
its art. But perhaps that is enough. 
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ERBERTO CARBON! 


In his long successful career, Erberto Carboni has 
turned out a prodigious amount of graphic and 
three-dimensional work of great quality. His style, 
derived from the decorative, stylized offshoots of 
cubism, has given strong character to many a 
newspaper campaign, from the early Motta days 
to his last advertisements for the Italian Radio and 
Television Administration. Like Gio Ponti, Carboni 
has no stylistic allegiance to the partisan vanguards, 
and like Ponti, he has successfully adapted a lusty 
and playful sense of the Baroque to the stricter 
aesthetic requirements of a more contemporary 
vision. His typography, similarly, is eclectic and 
slightly Victorian, but the end-result is always 
free, exciting design, where—as in a mobile— 
silhouettes, trademarks, type blocks and logos 
somehow hang in balance. 

Carboni’s gigantic displays for the Italian Chemi- 
cal Industry are probably among his most im- 
portant works. Here, as in his ads, the smallest 
detail is personally and fancifully designed. The 
hand of the artist, at times capricious and a little 
too cute to more disciplined eyes, is always present 
and lends the work its liveliness. In the not-so- 
grey-mattered grey of the newspaper and magazine 
pages, the strong juxtaposition of his silhouetted 
shapes stands out crisply and happily. 
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ALBE STEINER 


Steiner’s name, like Huber and Veronesi is closely 
associated with Italy’s postwar design vanguard. 
A competent graphic designer, Steiner has brought 
to his profession the impact of his political and 
social convictions. His was the exciting and busy 
design of the weekly Jl Politecnico published by 
Einaudi, shortly after the liberation. But his is 
also the elegant design for the Compasso d’Oro— 
the Golden Compass—-sponsored by Italy’s largest 
department store, La Rinascente, and awarded 
each year for outstanding performance in industrial 
design. (This year’s Compasso d’Oro was awarded 
ex oequo to industrialist Adriano Olivetti and U.S. 
architect Marcel Breuer.) Steiner’s versatility and 
his conscientious adherence to the problems at 
hand allow him to be communicative on a popular 
level, excitingly experimental, or exactingly profes- 
sional. The designs on this page represent the range 
of his varied possibilities. 
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EMANUELE LUZZATI 


Emanuele Luzzati lives in Genoa, not far from the 
ceramics center of Albisola. Exuberant and with 
uninhibited humor, he has created some of the 
gayest and most successful ceramics in Italy. 
Frankly a decorator and an illustrator with no false 
artistic pretensions, his rollicking drawings, reliefs, 
tiles, vases and weavings are works of art of great 
charm. Fascinated by his Jewish origins, Luzzati 
spent a year in Israel drawing incessantly. These 
lithographs, a lively fusion of people and Hebrew 
characters were done in 1955 and will be published 
as a portfolio this spring. 


IL MILIONE 


BOLLETTING DELLA GALLERIA DEL MILIONE 


Il Milione is a little more than a catalog and a 
little less than a magazine. It is published by Il 
Milione, Italy’s most important art gallery. 
Through its art publications and its exhibitions, 
this gallery has acquainted the world with the most 
recent developments of Italy’s art. Founded by 
Edoardo Persico shortly after his editorship of 
Belvedere, it has since been run by the brothers 
Ghiringhelli. For many years it has been the center 
for contemporary art in Milan. 
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Conscious of the social obligations of industry, 
Olivetti publishes a number of periodicals on sub- 
jects ranging from industrial techniques to art and 
comunita—Olivetti’s own political program. These 
magazines have in common the unspectacular, 
earnest purpose of education and express their 
character in a dignified and yet progressive format. 
The design that adorns the cover of Tecnica e 
Organizzazione is by Marcello Nizzoli, who designs 
the Olivetti machines and who has recently com- 
pleted the handsome Olivetti building in the center 
of Milan. L’Espresso, a literary-political weekly, 
is the latest Olivetti-sponsored editorial enterprise. 
An antidote to the cheap sensationalism of the 
Italian weeklies, it sets standards, like the more 
intellectual Mondo, for responsible journalism. 
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Max Huber, a Swiss artist who started his career 
with the Boggeri Studio, is perhaps the most 
successful of the graphic avant-garde. His work for 
La Rinascente, Milan’s modern-minded emporium, 
for which he designed trademarks, wrapping paper, 
posters, folders, and displays is a brilliant example 
of integrated design for business. Last summer his 
poster for the famous Monza auto races, small in 
size and almost colorless, dominated the large 
screaming posters around them. Huber’s power no 
doubt derives from the sense of rightness that his 
work contains. It never fails to win over the loud 
and undisciplined vulgarities of the average poster. 
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GRIGNANI 


For years, Grignani’s work for the pharmaceutical 
house of Dompé has maintained a constant level 
of taste, an unaltered standard of excellence. 
Competent and imaginative, Grignani has been 
able, more than most other Italian designers, to 
derive the character of his compositions from the 
technical possibilities of the graphic processes 
employed. He exploits engraving dots and process 
colors; he superimposes line plates until they 
assume the softness of halftones. He uses his own 
photographs, and often in the magazine Bellezze 
d'Italia, his wife’s fashion drawings. Modest, 
orderly and unintellectual, Grignani prides him- 
self in doing his job like a craftsman,—conscien- 
tiously and in good taste. But the results are always 
startingly original and of great visual interest. 


In the field of display Italian industrialists gener- 
ally avail themselves of the vest architects, artists 
and designers. Events like the Milan Fair and the 
Triennale have become stimulating events, rich 
with visual interest and excitement, and in sharp 
contrast to the smoky basements of the big hotels 
where our American industrial exhibitions are 
usually held. 


Above: detail from Max Huber’s display for ACNA. 


Below: Persico and Nizzoli’s famous Salone d’Onore 
for the Sixth Triennale with the large gesso statue 
by sculptor Lucio Fontana. 
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BRUNO MUNARI 


When we asked Munari to send us something for the 
Italian issue of PRINT, we expected tosee his latest 
posters, his most recent children’s book or his 
newest abstraction. Instead, he confirmed his un- 
predictability by sending us, without comment, a 
few dozen drawings of forks. We believe that there 
is no moral to these drawings, but we do recognize 
certain neurotic expressions. Some seem aggressive, 
others timid, introverted, sadistic, snobbish, author- 
itarian and, one at least, accident prone. Or are 
they the passive victims of compulsive eaters who 
impatiently stab their dish? 
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GIOVANNI MARDERSTEIG 


by Alvin Eisenman 


In Verona since 1927 (and earlier in Montagnola di 
Lugano) the Officina Bodoni has been printing 
limited editions of books for publishers all over the 
world. These books are extraordinary in every re- 
spect, and particularly in that they are largely the 
work of one man, Giovanni Mardersteig. He is 
directly responsible for textual editing, type design, 
composition, printing and binding, and indirectly 
for the making of special papers and inks. All of the 
books of the Officina Bodoni are set and printed by 
hand—in some case worked by the right arm of the 
artist-scholar-printer himself, to use Stanley Mori- 
son’s phrase. 

The hand press in the twentieth century has 
very frequently been used to make simulated 
antiques, but here the purpose is different and in 
a sense opposite. Mardersteig has used the hand 
press to establish a standard of perfection for the 
letterpress process. This standard he himself applies 
to commercial printing at the Stamperia Valdonega, 
a modern printing plant he has built in Verona 
since the war. In a short time the Stamperia 
Vaidonega has become what many publishers con- 
sider the best book printing plant in the world, 
a position that has perhaps not been held by a 
printer in Italy since the 16th century. The new 
series La Letteratura Italiana published by Ricciardi 
of Milan is a good example of the work of this press. 

The most interesting aspect of Mardersteig’s 
work is his selection of types. At first he used fonts 
made from Bodoni’s own punches which are now 
kept at the Museum of Parma. This was made 
possible by a special license granted by the Italian 
government in the early 1920’s. Though Bodoni’s 
types are very beautiful, they are fragile and diffi- 
cult to print. And it may be that they are too 
strongly mannered for a long marriage. In any case, 
Mardersteig after several years began to use other 
faces. Then, in 1937, as a third, and somehow very 
logical step he began to design his own types. His 
first two faces, Zeno and Griffo, were made for 
special purposes; but the third, Dante, is now being 
cut by the Monotype Company of London and will 
someday be available for general use. This face 
gives promise of being one of the very few types the 
twentieth century has contributed to our standard 
repertory. 
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OLONE, IL CUI PECTO UNO 

HUMANO TEMPIO DI DIVINA 

SAPIENTIA FU REPUTATO, E 
le cui sacratissime leggi sono ancora alli pre- 
senti huomini chiara testimonianga della an- 
ticha giustitia, era, secondo che dicono alcu- 
ni, spesse volte usato di dire ogni republica, 
si come noi, andare e stare sopra due piedi; 
de quali, con matura gravita, affermava es- 
sere il destro il non lasciare alcuno difecto 
commesso impunito, e il sinistro ogni ben 
facto remunerare; adgiugnendo che, qualun- 
que delle due cose gia dette per vitio o per 
nigligentia si sottraeva, o meno che bene si 
servava, senca niuno dubbio quella repu- 
blica, che ’1 faceva, convenire andare scian- 
chata: e se per isciagura si pecchasse in amen- 
due, quasi certissimo avea, quella non potere 
stare in alcun modo. 


(Specimen of 12 point Dante 
reproduced by photoengraving) 
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Of all the artists represented in this issue of PRINT, 
Maccari is, in a sense, the most Italian. Like poetry 
his art translates badly. It is related to facets of 
Italian culture that are so intimately local, so 
historically isolated, that to many Americans its 
mood may be as meaningless as hillbilly songs to a 
gondolier. And yet, underneath the special vernacu- 
lar, there is an artistic fabric that is valid and 
communicative in universal terms. 

Maccari is of the generation of Morandi. 
Primarily a printmaker he is now teaching en- 
graving techniques at Rome’s Academy of Fine 
Arts. He is also a brilliant polemicist, profoundly 
engaged in social and political satire. From 1926 to 
1942 Maccari was the versatile editor, illustrator 
and typographer of /1 Selvaggio, a satirical sheet, 
which, like Longanesi’s Jtaliano, was the mouth- 
piece for Strapaese, a literary, artistic anti- 


internationalist, anti-cosmopolitan back-to-the- 
cultural-farm movement of the early twenties. 
Strapaese, a word invented by Maccari, could be 
translated as ‘‘smalltownism.”’ Its spirit can still be 
found in the familiar typography of the Italian 
weeklies, in their deliberately busy mixture of in- 
compatible typefaces, typical of the small provin- 
cial printers. 

Maccari’s drawings and engravings, despite 
their pseudo-primitive, popularesque manner, which 
at times brings to mind the woodcuts of Posada, are 
personal statements of great intensity, uncommon 
in today’s representational art. Under the veil of 
easy narrative they conceal a poetic language full of 
disquieting evocativeness. Arrogant, cynical and 
fantastic, like a monkey on the rooftops, Maccari 
looks into the Roman night, and tells us of the 
passions, illusions and vulgarities below. 
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AVVISO AI TIMIDI 


Artisti italiani! Non abbiate paura 


di Giuseppe Pensabene! 
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Sempre cosi 


THE LION'S TAIL 


Leo Lionni’s visual miscellanea, 


Washakie in front of his teepee. 
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Elli e Pagani, well know Milan printers, have just 
published a handsome and most interesting keep- 
sake. It is a facsimile sketchbook by Roman painter 
Fabrizio Clerici, who recently showed his surrealist 
paintings in New York’s Sagittarius Gallery. It 
forcefully raises the question: “‘Do keepsakes have 
to be quaint and antiquarian in content and taste?” 

We believe that our own printers can produce more 
convincing and more rewarding proof of good 
contemporary printing than a reproduction of a 
hitherto unpublished watercolor of Sioux chief 
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The Campigli cover for an in- 
expensive book of poetry bears no 
title, author or publisher, and 
resembles a shorthand inventory 
of the painter’s themes and com- 
positions. Campigli, who has also 
illustrated a stunning edition of 
Marco Polo’s “Il Milione”’ 
(printed by Mandersteig) has just 
published a small volume of inti- 
mate observations on painting. 


Benedetto Antelami’s statues 
(early 14th century) in Parma’s 
Baptistery are among the most 
moving sculptures in Italy. Like 
the Byzantine mosaics in Ravenna 
they are surprisingly close to our 
aesthetic orientations. Their static 
compactness gives them a monu- 
mental scale that is unexpected 
for their dimensions. But then size 
is the least effective measure for 
bigness. 
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In his Tuscan villa near Pescia, 
Lamberto Vitali, Italian art critic, 
collector, editor and business man 
produces his famous handprinted 
“carte fiorite” from 18th Century 
woodblocks in the traditional 
handicraft manner. The papers, 
with their varied patterns and 
colors suggest endless possibilities 
for binders and decorators. They 
are imported by Stevens-Nelson of 
New York. 
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Mario Maffi was seven (he is now 
nine) when he made these amaz- 
ingly expressive drawings of 
“Good Conquering Evil.’ The 
content of his sketchbooks, as rich 
and dense as Clerici’s, ranges from 
circus scenes and elephant hunts 
to Custer’s Last Stand. 


Vespignani’s drawing of an old 
linotype has the moody style of 
his famous engravings of Roman 
slums and railroad yards. Con- 
trary to current prejudices, the 
meticulously penetrating observa- 
tion of detail does not seem to de- 
tract from the total forceful im- 
pact of the drawing. 
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HALF-OFF 


Item# Description 


1 WATERPROOF CLOTH TAPE 2” x 60 Se ee 
2 COLORED CELLULOSE TAPE x 72 yds 
x 72 yds. asst. col... ... 

CHARVOS 7” PENCIL COMPASS (GERMAN SILVER)... . 


#625 BOW PEN 

10 REDUCING GLASS 1” ROUND............. Doz. 
11 MAGNIFYING GLASS ‘io Doz. 
12 DIETZGEN BLACKBOARD RULER 36”........... 

is MATITE KNIFE heavy duty/5 reversible blades .. ....... 
16 CONTE COLORED PENCILS (20 asst. col.) . . . 2... Doz. 
17 GENERAL #1118 CRAYON PENCIL (carmine) . . . . 
18 DIXON #2210 CRAYON PENCIL (yellow)... ..... 
19 CHINA MARKING PENCILS (12 ASST. eee " 
20 A. W. FABER, EBERHARD FABER, DIXONS, EAGLE, 
DIETZGEN, a I-NOOR AND other standard brands, 


crayon & Doz. 
21 DRAFISMAN « 4 ARTIST LEADS 6 to 12 leads perbox .... 
92 SPEEDBALL PENS and B-1.............. Doz. 


24 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #355-1 3B (12 pens, 1 Holder oy 
25 ESTERBROOK DWG. PENS ek a. #354, 5, 6, 7, 8) GROSS 
26 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #354 ......... GROSS 
27 Gold-Silver METALLIC COLORS 

(10 round porcelains to box). 
28 TEMPERA OR POSTER COLO! S PINTS (6 asst. Col.). pt. 
29 ALUMINUM LEAF (20 books to pack)... ....... pack 
30 SHERWIN-WILLIAMS BULLETIN COLORS (12 asst. col.). ‘Gal. 
31 PALETTE KNIFE 3” ARTISTPAINTING. ........... 
32 HUNT PEN ASSORT. EQUAL #'s 998 56, 99, 100, 103 GROSS 
“+4 ARTONE AIRBRUSH COLORS SERI ES #1 


3 DRAWING PAPER (approx. . asst. col. ) _e x50 yds. .. . Roll 
‘x 

38 GRAPH OR PROFILE TRACING PAPER . Ream 

26” x 20 yds. . . Roll 


41 DRAWING PAPER CREAM 100% rag qual. 42” x 50 yds. . 
42 VELOUR PASTEL PAPER 90” x 96” (19 asst. col.) ‘in, 
43 RUSSEL FLINT WATER COLOR PAPER 72 Ib. a x 30”. .Doz. 
44 BLU- VEL TRACING PADS 100% rag 9’’%12"" | 162% ( 
48 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% rag 7x10” . . 
49 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% rag 10’’x14” . 
50 “130 Ib. stock 100% tag 9x12”. . 
57 


” ” 


59 TIN MIXING CUPS 2”x5/8” 100 
62 ODDS and ENDS MAT BOARD ASST. SIZES. ....... 
63 USED DRAWING BOARDS 18”x24" ........... 


COMPLETE LINE OF SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE OF AIRBRUSHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Repairs on premises—24 hour service. 


HERBERT 


10-63 JACKSON AVENUE LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK NERA 


2.40 


ee 
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OM. 
3888S 
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45 


2.25 


One station from Grand Central 
(subway)—get off at Vernon- Jackson 
Ave. (% block from station). 


DRIVING? 2 Blocks from Queens 
Midtown Tunnel—short ride from 
Queensboro bridge parking unlimited. 


FREE PARKING 


ALL MERCHANDISE SOLD ON 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $10.00 


PHONE 
RAvenswood 9-7306 
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OF TODAY 


Full of character! .. here's a 
type face that gives American 
typographers what they want 
and right when they want it! 
Not yesterday's sans serif, nor 
day before yesterday's gothic, 
the Standard of today is fresh, 
persuasive... full of movement 
to march into tomorrow. 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL 


268-276 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Tel. SPring 7-4980 


Distributors in principal cities. 


Bright variations on a 


Standard theme... 


Light 
Light Condensed 


Medium 
Bold 


Extralight Extended 
Light Extended 
Extended 


Condensed 
Medium Condensed 
Bold Condensed 


Send for handsome showings! 


Set in Standard and De Roos Italic 
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